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THE  GENEVA  CONGRESS 


ON 


PUBLIC  MORALITY. 


DESCRIPTIVE  ACCOUNT. 

ME  Congress  held  at  Geneva  during  September, 
was  a representative  assembly  so  remarkable  in  its 
character,  so  elevated  iu  its  aims,  and  it  is  hoped  and 
believed,  so  fruitful  in  its  results,  that  a sketch  of  its 
proceedings  cannot  be  otherwise  than  acceptable  to  many 
readers.  History  has  preserved  for  us  the  annals  of  many 
represents  tive  gatherings  of  men,  some  to  extend  or  con  soli 
date  the  power  of  hierarchies,  others  to  elect  or  depose  Kings 
and  Emperors,  others  again  to  arrange  the  most  effective 
methods  of  waging  cruel  and  destructive  wars.  With  less 
<£  pomp  and  circumstance”  the  “enthusiasts  of  humanity” 
gather  themselves  together  to  deliberate  on  the  higher  interests 
of  mankind.  Peace,  temperance,  religious  equality,  civil 
liberty,  the  freedom  of  the  slave  and  other  noble  causes,  have 
had  and  still  have,  power  to  assemble  vast  numbers  of  men 
and  women,  enthusiastic  in  their  support. 

The  historian  of  the  past  has  seldom  deigned  to  devote 
I much  time  or  thought  to  demonstrations  of  this  character. 
I The  historian  of  the  future  will  not  be  able  to  treat  them  as 
■ matters  of  minor  importance,  because  he  will  be  compelled  to 
I acknowledge  that  in  the  affairs  of  men,  they  exercise  a higher 
land  more  potent  influence  than  that  of  any  merely  political  or 
j ecclesiastical  organization. 


The  Congress  of  Geneva  marks  the  dawn  of  a new  era  in 
the  domain  of  public  opinion,  on  a matter  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  well  being  of  society — that  of  sexual  immorality. 
It  was  called  into  existence  for  the  express  purpose  of  con- 
troverting the  false  views  which  are  prevalent  on  the  subject, 
and  of  opposing  the  destructive  legislation  which,  in  most  of 
the  nations  of  Europe,  has  been  based  upon  those  views. 
Whilst  aiming  at  nothing  less  than  the  regeneration  of  society 
in  this  department  of  morals,  it  had  for  its  special  client  the 
despised  outcast  of  the  human  race.  To  raise  her  from  the 
abyss  into  which  she  has  fallen,  to  claim  for  her  that  justice 
which  is  not  denied  to  the  meanest  criminal,  to  insist  that 
her  destroyer  shall  at  least  share  the  odium  which  now  falls 
entirely  on  his  victim,  to  set  up  before  the  world  the  banner 
of  purity  and  virtue, — such  were  the  aims,  worthy  of  our 
common  Christianity,  which  animated  the  assembly  in  the  Hall 
of  the  Reformation,  at  Geneva. 

The  Congress  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  “ British, 
Continental  and  General  Federation  for  the  abolition  of  Pros- 
titution as  a Legalised,  Tolerated  and  Regulated  Institution.” 
Delegates  were  present  from  more  than  sixty  associations, 
representing  most  of  the  religious  bodies  in  England,  and 
some  in  other  countries,  Refuge  Societies,  Societies  of  Work- 
ing Men  and  Women,  Rescue  Societies,  &c.  More  than  five 
hundred  persons  assembled,  many  of  whom  had  given  up 
their  lives  to  the  conflict  against  social  vice,  and  especially 
against  State  regulated  prostitution.  With  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  of  the  less  important  States,  every  nation  in  Europe 
was  represented,  and  there  were  delegates  present  from  Canada, 
and  the  United  States. 

Among  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  Congress,  may  be 
mentioned,  Pere  Hyacinthe;  M.  Leon  Richer;  M.  de  Pres- 
sense ; Signor  Zorilla  (ex-Minister  of  War  for  Spain) ; Professor 
Colonna,  Rome;  Right  Hon.  James  Stansfeld,  M.P. ; Sir 
Harcourt  Johnstone,  M.P  ; Mr.  Henry  Richard,  M.P.;  Pro- 
fessor James  Stuart,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Cambridge;  M.  Sautter  de 
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Blonay  : Professor  J.  Homung ; Mr.  Butler;  Mrs.  Josephine 
E.  Butler ; Mrs.  Russell  Carpenter  ; Mrs.  Lucas  ; Madame 
Mario;  Dr.  Mrs.  Winslow,  Boston,  U.S.  ; Mr.  A.  M.  Powell, 
New  York  ; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Backhouse;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frederic  Wheeler;  Mrs.  Sheldon  Amos;  Messrs.  W.  Shaen ; 
Percy  W.  Bunting;  Daniel  Cooper,  (Rescue  Society);  J. 
Stabb ; Edmund  Jones,  (President  of  the  Working  Men’s 
League);  R.  C.  Morgan,  London;  Madame  Merle  D’Aubigne, 
Geneva ; Mdlle.  Raoult,  Paris ; Alderman  Rees,  Dover ; M. 
Humbert,  Neuchatel;  Pastor  Borel,  Geneva;  M.  Van  Der 
Bergh,  Holland;  M.  Corr,  Van  Der  Maeren,  Brussels;  M. 
Theo.  Monod,  Paris;  M.  Leopold  Monod,  Lyons;  Signor 
Giuseppe  Nathan,  Rome;  and  many  other  well  known  social 
reformers. 

The  Congress  was  divided  into  five  sections,  which,  like 
sections  in  the  meetings  of  the  British  Association,  each  took 
a special  phase  of  the  general  question  for  its  deliberations. 
The  special  departments  were,  Hygiene,  Morality,  Social 
Economy,  Preventive  and  Reformatory  Work,  Legislation. 
Each  section  had  its  own  President,  and  was  guided  by  a 
committee  or  bureau.  About  120  papers  had  been  received 
in  answer  to  invitations  sent  out  several  months  previously, 
many  of  which  were  read  and  thoroughly  considered  in  the 
several  sections.  Resolutions  were  formulated,  and,  after 
being  discussed  at  two  or  three  sittings  and  subjected  to  much 
anxious  and  careful  deliberation,  were  adopted.  In  the  words 
of  Professor  Stuart,  “You  will  find  that  these  resolutions  form 
a veritable  code  of  the  subject  of  prostitution  from  our  point  of 
view.  They  show  two  things : First,  what  it  is  that  we  desire 
to  do  away  with ; Secondly,  what  it  is  that  we  desire  to  see 
established.  They  point  out  the  errors  that  have  prevailed 
in  the  past,  and  what  we  believe  to  be  the  true  method  of 
treating  the  subject  in  the  future.” 

These  resolutions,  which  will  be  found  in  extenso  at  the  end 
of  this  pamphlet,  are  worthy  of  the  earnest  consideration  of  all 
who  desire  the  elevation  of  society.  They  form  the  deliberate 
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conclusions  of  many  men  and  women  of  the  highest  intellec- 
tual calibre  and  of  the  purest  self-devotion  to  the  welfare  of 
their  race.  Not  only  was  almost  every  civilized  nation,  but 
every  social  class  and  every  religious  creed  were  represented 
in  the  several  sections.  In  the  words  of  a Swiss  newspaper, 
“ Political  opinions  the  most  divergent, — Socialism,  Radical- 
ism, Liberalism,  Conservatism,  in  almost  all  their  mani- 
festations took  up  this  subject.  From  its  social  point  of 
/iew,  working-men  from  English  and  Italian  associations  met 
to  confer  with  merchants,  doctors,  men  of  property,  men  of 
letters,  and  men  of  law.  From  the  religious  point  of  view, 
the  most  orthodox  denominations  met  together  and  conferred 
on  friendly  terms  with  free-thinkers  ; the  National  Churches 
and  Free  Churches  of  different  countries,  Evangelists  and 
Rationalists,  joined  cordially  in  the  common  work.  In  the 
various  sections  men  and  women,  whose  fame  has  spread  far 
from  their  own  countries,  were  mixed  with  others  whose 
sphere  of  usefulness  has  hitherto  been  confined  to  the  prisons, 
refuges,  or  hospitals  in  their  own  localities.  All  of  these 
things  gave  to  the  Congress  a special  character,  which  may 
not  be  passed  over  in  silence.” 

As  illustrations  of  the  interest  taken  in  the  movement  by 
grades  of  society  widely  separated  in  outward  circumstances  but 
closely  bound  together  by  common  human  sympathies — the 
Empress  of  Germany  commissioned  Dr.  Baur,  her  private 
chaplain,  to  express  to  the  Congress  her  adhesion  to  its 
principles,  whilst  Mdlle.  Raoult,  a washerwoman  of  Paris, 
read  a paper  on  women’s  work  and  women’s  wages  as  affecting 
prostitution,  which  impressed  all  who  heard  her  with  the 
greatest  sympathy  and  admiration. 

“ I believe  ” says  Mr.  Stuart,  “ that  this  Congress  marks  the 
beginning  of  a new  order  of  things  in  the  treatment  of  this 
subject;  it  is  the  first  time  in  the  world’s  history  that  a num- 
ber of  persons  have  met  together  to  consider  the  subject  of 
prostitution  from  a scientific  and  social  point  of  view.  Nor 
will  this  be  the  last  which  will  consider  the  question.  It  was 
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considered  by  men  and  women  together,  and  as  one  who  was 
there,  I can  add  my  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  light  which 
was  thrown  upon  the  subject,  the  careful,  almost  reverential, 
consideration  of  it  by  men  and  women  who  had  thought  it  out 
together,  gave  it  an  importance  and  efficiency  which  it  could 
not  otherwise  have  attained,  and  some  who  came  to  that  Con- 
gress thinking  that  only  harm  could  be  done  by  its  consider- 
ation by  men  and  women  together,  left  it  rejoicing  in  the  many 
good  effects  it  has  produced.” 

The  importance  of  the  subject  discussed  at  the  Congress 
cannot  easily  be  exaggerated.  It  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
physical,  moral  and  religious  welfare  of  Europe.  Ignorance, 
gross  if  not  wilful,  has  hitherto  been  the  great  obstacle  to 
progress  in  this  department  of  morals.  May  the  light  thrown 
by  the  deliberations  at  Geneva  be  the  harbinger  of  a brighter 
and  a purer  day. 

To  reproduce  all  the  addresses  given  in  the  several  sections 
of  the  Congress,  would  require  a considerable  volume,  and  to 
condense  them,  would  be  to  mutilate  them,  and  to  injure 
their  value.  It  has,  therefore,  been  thought  best  to  offer  to 
the  readers  of  this  pamphlet,  a few  extracts  from  the  more 
prominent  speeches,  as  they  were  delivered. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE 

OPENING  ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT, 

THE  RT.  HON.  JAMES  STANSFELD,  M.P. 


We  have  before  us  a great  task  : to  state  the  opinions  to 
which  we  have  arrived,  to  prove  the  truth  of  those  opinions, 
and  to  seek  for  remedies  and  preservatives  against  vice  and 
disease, — remedies  and  preservatives  which  no  existing  system 
has  been  able  to  discover.  * * 

Those  who  have  written  upon  prostitution  tell  us  that  three 
different  forms  of  policy  have  been  pursued  with  regard  to  it 
— the  policy  of  repression,  the  policy  of  regulation,  and  the 
policy  of  abstention,  or  laisser-faire.  The  last  has  been  the 
policy  of  England  down  to  recent  times,  until — according  to 
M.  Lecour — “ vanquished  in  her parti-pris  of  abstention,  which 
had  lasted  for  ages,  she  at  last  decided,  in  order  to  repress 
prostitution,  to  enter  upon  the  path  which  France  may  be 
said  to  have  pursued  to  its  full  extent.”*  I think  it  is  true 
that  it  is  owing  to  our  laisser faire  in  England  that  we  have 
been  seduced,  for  a time  only,  by  a bad  Continental  example, 
and  led  to  accept  the  idea,  not  of  the  repression,  but  of  the 
regulation  of  vice.  In  England,  we  have  not  the  daring  to 
pretend  with  M.  Lecour,  that  the  object  of  our  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts  is  the  repression  of  prostitution.  * * 

In  our  England,  we  of  the  Federation  and  the  kindred 
societies  have  in  all  our  discussions  presented  to  the  public 


* La  Prostitution  A Paris  et  a Londres,  2me  Edition,  page  263. 
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a triple  proposition.  We  have  said  of  our  laws,  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts  : — 

1.  That  they  are  hygienically  a failure. 

2.  That  they  are  arbitrary,  cruel,  unjust,  and  unconsti- 
tutional. 

3.  That  they  are  immoral. 

For  us  Members  of  the  Federation  the  last  portion  of  our 
triple  proposition  has  always  been  sufficient.  These  laws  are 
immoral — they  tend  to  increase  sexual  vice,  to  deprave  man- 
kind— that  is  enough  for  us.  All  the  rest  seems  to  us  super- 
fluous in  respect  of  our  appreciation  of  our  duty.  No  nation 
has  a right  to  deprave  the  morals  of  the  people,  be  it  never  so 
little,  for  the  sake  of  any  physical  advantage,  be  it  never  so 
great.  But  in  another  and  larger  sense,  it  is  never  superfluous 
to  consider  and  to  exhaust  each  aspect  of  this  great  question, 
for  it  is  thus  that  one  learns  to  perceive  the  bearing  of  each 
group  of  considerations  upon  the  rest,  and  the  concordance 
and  the  cumulative  force  of  all. 

Let  us  take  an  example  of  this  with  regard  to  the  second 
part  of  our  triple  proposition.  Our  Jurists,  will,  I doubt  not, 
show  us  in  the  Section  of  Legislation,  how  much  all  the 
systems  I have  described  sin  against  the  science  of  personal 
rights  and  of  criminal  law.  Considered  as  laws,  all  of  these 
systems  are  monstrous  even  in  form.  In  the  interest  of  the 
national  health,  they  assume  the  right  to  subject  all  women 
suspected  of  prostitution  to  a quasi-criminal  law,  but  they  deny 
them  all  the  guarantees  with  which  the  jurisprudence  of  civilised 
nations  has  surrounded  persons  accused  of  crime.  And  why  ? 
Because  if  they  were  to  respect  the  principles  of  criminal  law, 
these  laws  could  not  be  carried  out.  That  is  why  they  put 
these  unhappy  women  outside  the  pale  of  the  law.  They 
p ace  them  in  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  police ; and  this,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  that  which  they  begin  by  treat- 
ing as  a crime,  but  simply  in  order  to  sanction  and  regulate 
prostitution  in  the  supposed  sanitary  interests  of  society. 
These  pretended  laws  are,  then,  not  veritable  laws  : they  are  a 
perversion  of  every  idea  of  law,  whether  as  regards  persons  or 
as  regards  crime  ; they  are  a monstrosity  which  ought  to  be 
regarded  with  horror  by  every  scientific  as  well  as  by  every 
constitutional  Jurist. 

But  the  study  of  this  question  obliges  the  Jurist  to  go  be- 
yond his  special  vocation.  He  will  perceive  two  things,  and 
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perceive  them  all  the  more  clearly,  in  proportion  to  the  com- 
pleteness and  penetration  of  his  analysis.  lie  will  see,  first, 
that  these  laws  cannot  succeed,  because  they  are  repugnant 
to  human  nature  itself.  Even  while  seeking  and  desiring  the 
law,  even  while  building  upon  and  trusting  to  it,  human  nature 
rejects  and  seeks  to  evade  all  arbitrary  rule.  These  laws, 
being  contrary  to  human  nature,  are,  and  always  will  be.  evaded. 
They  are  evaded  by  what  is  called  clandestine  prostitution. 
Experience  teaches  us  that  no  Government  has  ever  succeeded 
in  applying  them  to  more  than  a small  fraction  of  the  prosti- 
tutes of  the  large  cities,  and  that  the  consequence  of  the 
attempt  to  apply  them  is  the  constant  diminution  of  the 
number  of  Houses  of  Toleration,  and  of  registered  women — 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  houses  and  persons  to  whom  the  law 
applies,  and  to  the  increase  of  the  number  of  clandestine  pros- 
titutes, that  is,  of  women  who  evade  the  law.  * * 

For  another  example  let  us  take  the  Section  of  Hygiene. 
Fetus  try  to  exclude  every  other  consideration,  to  think  solely 
of  the  public  health,  to  regard  it  for  the  moment  as  the  only 
problem  before  us,  and  see  where  this  will  lead  us.  It  is  not 
easy  to  do — we  are  not  yet  sufficiently  cynical  for  it — it  is  not 
easy  to  say:  Yes,  these  systems  are  immoral,  inasmuch  as  they 
increase  prostitution  both  in  men  and  women,  but,  if  placed 
between  morality  and  health,  we  choose  health.  No,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  this,  though  I have  heard  it  said,  and  though  too 
many  do  say  it  by  their  actions  and  by  the  life  they  lead. 

But  this  is  what  is  said:  Sexual  morality  is  a Utopia:  We 
must  accept  facts  : We  can’t  make  things  worse  than  they  are  : 
Let  us  at  least  secure  the  public  health. 

So  be  it  For  a moment  or  two  I will  examine  the  hygienic 
question  alone.  What  is  the  hygienic  problem?  We  must 
first  define  it.  It  is  this,  is  it  not?  The  effect  upon  the  health 
of  successive  generations  of  the  systems  of  regulating  prosti- 
tution ; systems  which  seek,  by  the  sanitary  inspection  of 
prostitutes,  to  reduce  the  danger  of  their  infecting  the  men 
who  frequent  them  ? I presume  that  this  and  nothing  less  is 
the  problem  for  the  legislator,  and  that  it  is  in  the  supposed 
interests  of  society,  of  innocent  persons,  and  of  future  gener- 
ations and  not  in  the  interests  of  vicious  men,  that  he  could 
desire  to  establish  his  law,  and  that  it  is  for  this  that  prostitutes 
are  registered  and  submitted  to  the  compulsory  inspection. 

Now,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  special  practitioner,  it 
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seems  that  there  is  in  this  a considerable  sanitary  guarantee ; 
the  conditions  likely  to  communicate  infection  are  sufficiently 
easily  recognised ; at  least  one  can  discover  the  most  danger- 
ous cases  and  detain  the  diseased  until  they  are  cured.  It  is 
almost  inconceivable  that  this  should  not  constitute  a real 
sanitary  gain.  Such  is  the  argument  of  the  doctors. 

But  observe  how  far  this  is  from  penetrating  the  depths  of 
the  question.  It  is  necessary  first  to  remember  the  classifi- 
cation of  venereal  maladies,  and  to  remember  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  medical  men,  the  form  of  disease  which  it  is  most 
difficult  to  detect  in  time,  is  precisely  that  which  is  most 
dangerous,  the  constitutional  form.  What  then  is  the  value 
of  a sanitary  measure  which  must  fail  in  the  most  important 
cases,  in  those  in  which  society  is  most  interested?  * * 

If  then  you  have  followed  me  so  far,  you  wid  understand 
that  against  the  diminution  of  infection  which  is  expected 
from  the  system  of  sanitary  inspection,  stands  the  double  fact 
that  you  can  only  subject  a very  small  number  of  women  to 
its  control  while  the  vast  majority  escape,  and  that  those  who 
are  subjected  to  it.  are  placed  under  conditions  so  contrary  to 
nature, — that  their  persons  are  so  abused  that  it  is  impossible 
to  do  what  the  State  pretends  to  do — guarantee  the  health  of 
this  human  merchandize.  * * 1 

Now  I beg  scientific  men  to  think  over  all  these  considera- 
tions, and  to  note  how,  at  each  new  step  in  our  argument, 
and  as  our  criticism  cuts  deeper,  how  when  we  have  sought 
to  take  a broad  view,  moral  considerations  force  themselves 
upon  us,  although  we  endeavour  to  leave  them  aside,  and  to  busy 
ourselves  solely  with  physical  health. 

You  invent  a project  by  which  you — the  State — propose  to 
set  aside  a certain  number  of  women  destined  to  be  the  slaves 
and  the  instruments  of  men’s  lust;  you  propose,  by  your  system  of 
examinations,  to  keep  them  in  good  condition ; you  find  that 
you  cannot,  with  all  your  care,  keep  them  in  good  condition. 
Why  ? Because  your  whole  conception  is  profoundly  immoral, 
and  against  nature ; you  have  no  respect  for  the  human  body ; 
you  forget  the  soul  within  it ; you  think  only  of  making  these 
women  serve  men ; you  acknowledge  not  the  humanity,  the 
life,  the  individuality  of  these  poor  instruments,  and  you  fail 
because  physical  human  nature  refuses  to  lend  itself  to  your 
plans.  You  apply  the  law  only  to  women.  That  is  part  of 
the  immorality  of  your  conception — they  are  there  only  to 
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serve  the  necessities  of  men.  Insanity  ! How  can  your  own 
theory  of  preventive  inspections  have  a chance  of  success  if 
limited  to  women?  Yet  you  dare  not  apply  it  to  men  ! * * 

These  laws  are,  and  deserve  to  be  a hygienic  failure.  But 
they  are  far  worse  than  a hygienic  failure,  they  are  an  outrage 
against  morality,  justice,  law  itself;  and  have  been  and  will 
be,  wheresoever  they  are  retained,  a cause  among  the  nations 
of  the  ruin  of  liberty  and  law,  of  a general  depravation  of 
morals,  and  of  an  equal  physical  degradation  and  emasculation 
of  our  race.  They  bring  us  back  to  the  vices,  the  decadence 
of  the  Lower  Empire.  There  is  no  nation  in  the  world’s 
history  which  has  given  itself  up  to  sexual  vice  without 
becoming  enslaved,  or  disappearing  off  the  face  of  the  earth, 
as  if  at  the  breath  of  God. 

I appeal  against  these  laws  to  all  friends  of  liberty,  of  jus- 
tice, and  of  equality ; I appeal  to  the  J urist  to  support  the 
dignity  of  the  law;  to  the  hygienist  to  rise  to  the  true  hygienic 
level,  and  refuse  to  sanction  laws  which,  by  depraving  the 
morals  of  the  people,  prepare  the  way  for  theirphysical  degenera- 
tion. I appeal  to  the  legislator,  because  he  ought  to  know 
that  every  law  has  an  educational  influence  for  good  or  evil, 
and  that  this  influence  ought  at  least  to  lean  to  the  side  of 
virtue;  that  no  law  is  ever  superior  in  its  action  and  effect  to 
its  source  and  aim  ; and  that  the  aim  of  these  laws  is,  not  to 
diminish  vice,  but  to  render  it  physically  harmless.  I appeal 
to  the  moralist  against  systems  which  deny  the  possibility  of 
virtue  ; I appeal  to  the  philosopher  and  I appeal  at  the  same 
time  to  the  believer,  because  both  faith  and  science  teach  us 
the  unity  of  the  law  that  governs  human  life,  and  reject  the 
idea  that  a law  which  sins  against  liberty,  against  all  respect 
for  humanity,  however  feeble  and  fallen,  and  against  morality, 
can  be  a truly  hygienic  law,  or  ever  crowned  with  success ; I 
appeal  to  Man,  to  all  that  is  generous  and  courageous  in  man, 
not  to  soil  his  hands  with  this  cruel  and  cowardly  injustice 
towards  the  weaker  sex;  and  I appeal  to  Woman.  * * 

To  her  I address  my  final  appeal  that  she  will  acknowledge  the 
duty  imposed  upon  her  by  her  sex  and  by  the  cause  of  purity 
— her  own  cause — of  protesting  at  any  cost,  in  the  name  of 
the  rights,  the  dignity,  the  purity  of  one  half  of  the  human 
race,  against  this  white  slave  trade,  carried  on  to  satisfy  the 
lust  of  man. 


From  the  Address  of 


MRS.  JOSEPHINE  E.  BUTLER 

at  the  Opening  of  the  Congress. 

A new  light  has  arisen,  a new  era  dawns  upon  this 
question,  a voice  has  been  raised,  feeble  at  first,  but 
daily  gaining  strength,  until  at  last  a great  cry  has  gone 
up  which  has  echoed  across  Great  Britain,  Europe, 
and  America,  and  resounded  to  the  extremities  of  the 
world.  A new  influence  has  made  itself  felt,  an  influence 
which,  from  the  moment  of  its  uprising,  owing  to  that  natural 
and  providential  law  which  rouses  the  oppressed  to  struggle  for 
deliverance,  was  pre-destined  to  reach  the  root  of  the  evil, 
and  which  is  indispensable  to  all  efficacious  action  upon  this 
question — it  is  the  action  of  women. 

The  voice  of  God — as  far  as  we  may  recognize  it  from  the 
world’s  history — has  called  to  this  work,  not  merely  a few 
devoted  women,  but  a large  aimy  of  women,  who  have  identi- 
fied themselves  with  the  crowd  of  unhappy  and  degraded 
women  who  are  their  sisters.  Herein  consists — I beg  of  you, 
gentlemen,  to  note  this — herein  consists  our  strength  ; the 
strength  of  us  women.  Our  strength  consists  in  the  fact  that 
we  are  united  and  identified  with  the  sufferings  of  this  class  of 
our  enslaved  sisters.  This  forlorn  class  has  recently  found  a 
voice — our  voice  ; the  voice  of  happier  women,  who  abhor  the 
degradation  into  which  their  sisters  are  sunk,  and  who  love 
them,  although  they  be  guilty  and  fallen.  We  have  been 
awakened  out  of  our  deep  sleep  by  a terrible  shock  ; but  we 
will  never  sleep  again.  There  are  certain  truths  of  human 
nature  which  can  never  be  clearly  seen,  certain  questions  which 
can  never  be  efficiently  treated,  dark  social  problems  into 
which  the  light  will  never  enter,  so  long  as  they  are  examined 
and  directed  by  men  only,  even  though  these  men  be  guided 
by  just  and  equitable  principles.  These  questions  can  only 
be  solved  when  illumined  by  the  combined  light  of  the  con- 
science and  intelligence  of  man  and  woman.  * * 

You  hygienists,  you  legislators,  you  are  men  ; you  it  is  who 
make  the  laws,  who  order  public  measures  and  prescribe  the 
means  of  preserving  the  public  health.  You  are  learned  and 
sincere  men,  but  forget  not  in  making  your  plans  for  the  future 
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that  you  may  not  dare  ignore  this  new  element,  this  new 
force,  the  awakened  conscience  of  women  who  demand  from 
you  an  account  of  your  decisions ; the  rebellious  hearts  of 
women  who  will  never  forsake  their  unhappy  sisters.  You 
have  to  take  into  your  account  the  holy  revolt  of  rebels  who 
have  rebelled  in  the  name  of  justice  and  of  the  law  of 
God.  * * * 

I would  make  a special  appeal  to  Christian  women.  Do 
not  limit  yourself  to  the  works  of  rescue  and  help,  noble  and 
necessary  though  they  be,  to  which  you  have  already  devoted 
yourselves.  1 hese  works,  be  sure  of  it,  will  develope  them- 
selves all  the  more  for  your  having  the  courage  to  assume  the 
complete  responsibility  of  which  I have  spoken.  Experience 
teaches  us  that  no  new  good  work  that  you  undertake  will 
hinder  those  you  have  already  in  hand,  and  that  each  noble 
endeavour  becomes  the  source  of  a thousand  other  good 
actions.  In  no  part  of  the  Gospel  do  we  find  one-half  only  of 
the  character  of  Christ  set  before  us  as  an  example  for  women. 
If  Christ  came  for  all,  He  was  an  example  to  all.  I hear  a 
good  deal  said  in  these  days  about  the  mission  of  woman.  I 
know  not  what  this  mission  is  if  it  be  not  that  of  imitating  the 
w'hole  of  the  most  perfect  character  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  It  is  true  that  Jesus  cured  the  sick,  blessed  little 
children,  and  fed  the  hungry,  etc.,  but  He  also  severely 
denounced  the  false  judgments  of  the  world;  He  stood  up 
with  all  His  strength  against  the  injustices  wrought  by  the 
strong  against  the  weak  ; He  levelled  all  false  and  arbitrary 
distinctions ; He  was  a reformer  so  daring  and  radical  that 
the  corrupt  society  of  His  day  thought  it  most  convenient  to 
put  him  to  death.  Do  you  wish  to  follow  Jesus,  my  sisters? 
You  must  then  stand  up  like  Him  against  the  false  judgments 
that  poison  society,  and  if  you  are  ready  to  follow  him  in  this, 
you  must  be  ready  to  endure  contempt,  calumny,  and  per- 
secution, for  these  trials  will  pursue  you  to  the  end. 
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From  the  Inaugural  Address  of 

M.  SAUTTER  DE  BLONAY, 

In  the  Sections  of  Morality  and  Reformatory  Work. 

First  of  all,  we  maintain  our  right  to  regard  the  pre- 
sent question  from  the  standpoint  of  morality.  Even 
this  right  is  at  times  contested.  Many  doctors  maintain 
that  this  study  is  exclusively  medical,  and  only  to  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  hygienist.  Far  from  it.  We  desire  that 
the  number  of  hygienists,  who  make  this  question  of 
social  immorality  the  subject  of  impartial  study,  should  be 
large.  We  invite  them  to  do  so.  We  invite  them  even  to 
extend  the  sphere  of  their  observation,  and  no  longer  to  occupy 
themselves  exclusively  with  contagious  diseases.  We  beg 
them  to  study  the  influence  and  effect  of  precocious  and  ex- 
cessive debauchery,  facilitated  by  Houses  of  Toleration,  upon 
the  health  of  men,  and  especially  of  young  men.  Instances 
are  not  rare  of  young  men  who  have  been  intellectually  and 
physically  killed  by  excesses  greater  than  their  strength  could 
support,  and  to  which  they  were  led  by  the  provocation  to 
debauchery  offered  by  Houses  of  Toleration.  * * * 

That  which  alarms  us  more  than  the  exclusive  assumptions 
of  hygiene  is  the  slow  but  persistent  intrusion  of  utilitarianism 
into  social  questions.  Utilitarianism  has  traded  upon  the 
goods  of  that  proscribed  sentiment  of  morality  which  has  been 
banished  from  life.  Well,  it  is  this  proscribed  sentiment  of 
morality  banished  from  our  life  by  the  scepticism  of  our  age 
which  we  seek  to  restore  to  its  rightful  place,  and  to  make  the 
criterion  of  our  actions. 

The  magistrates  who  have  thought  it  right  to  encourage  the 
increase  of  Houses  of  Toleration,  tell  us  that  they  have  done 
this,  not  merely  for  the  sake'  of  public  health  but  also  of 
morality.  Their  purpose  was  to  impede  alike  clandestine 
prostitution  and  other  forms  of  sexual  immorality.  They  have 
entirely  failed.  The  statistical  researches  undertaken  by  our 
society  seem  to  us  clearly  to  demonstrate — 

ist.  That  wherever  legalised  prostitution  has  been  introduced, 
clandestine  prostitution  has  spread  to  a far  greater  extent. 

2nd.  That  seduction  and  illegitimate  births  are  more  frequent 
where  Houses  of  Toleration  exist. 
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3rd.  That  the  same  is  true  of  violent  assaults.  This  is 
easily  explained  by  the  influence  exercised  upon  men  by  the 
odious  intercourse  and  associations  of  the  public  brothel. 
The  earliest  and  surest  lesson  there  learned  is,  the  lesson  of 
contempt  for  women. 

We  are  told  that  since  marriage  is  impossible  to  certain 
persons,  Houses  of  Toleration  are  necessary  at  least  for  them. 
We  will  not  dwell  here  upon  the  pretended  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  marriage.  We  have  shown  elsewhere  that  they  are 
exaggerated,  and  that  given  the  same  amount  of  expenditure 
— that  is  to  say,  ifluxury  and  pleasure  do  not  usurp  a larger 
place  than  formerly — early  marriages  are  quite  as  easy  as  ever 
they  were.  Both  salaries  and  the  interest  upon  capital  have 
in  fact  progressed  in  equal  proportion  to  the  cost  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Nevertheless  there  are,  and  there  always 
will  be,  men  living  a life  of  celibacy.  To  affirm  that  debauchery 
is  tor  them  a necessity,  is  to  ignore  alike  the  carnal  and  the 
spiritual  nature  of  man.  Man,  who  resembles  the  animals  in 
his  physical  organisation,  is  subject  to  the  same  physiological 
laws  as  they.  Now,  continence  is  possible  to  animals;  it  is 
not  dangerous  to  them  ; the  proofs  of  this  abound.  The  same 
ought  to  be  true  for  man  ; and  is,  in  fact,  true.  To  deny  it, 
is  to  insult  all  the  unmarried  men  who  have  lived  amongst  us 
hitherto;  it  is  to  declare  that  they  have  all  been  debauches  who 
have  concealed  their  debauchery,  or  abnormal  beings,  unlike 
the  rest  of  humanity.  * * * 

This  doctrine  of  the  inequality  of  the  sexes  in  matters  of 
morality  is  profoundly  immoral.  We  protest  against  it.  I 
protest  against  it  as  a man,  because  I feel  that  the  moral  law, 
the  law  of  free  choice  which  I possess  through  the  gift  of  the 
spirit  vouchsafed  to  me,  is  binding  upon  me  as  upon  every 
other  human  being.  You,  women,  protest  in  the  name  of your 
passions,  of  your  sufferings,  and  of  your  struggles.  You  will 
not  allow  men  to  deny  these  merely  in  order  to  degrade  you 
more  easily.  Ah  ! we  will  not,  like  certain  poets,  place  women 
on  a gilded  pedestal,  and  there  offer  her  at  once  both  flattery 
and  contempt ! We  want  her  to  take  her  own  place — that 
which  the  Gospel  gives  her — on  the  left  hand  of  man.  We 
want  her  to  be  like  man,  responsible  and  free  as  he  is,  in 
temptation  and  victory.  We  do  not  ask  for  woman  either 
political  equality  or  equality  of  civil  duties,  but  we  wish  no 
longer  to  pay  her  this  odious  homage  of  proclaiming  that  there 
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are  two  degrees  of  morality — one,  the  lower,  for  man  ; the 
other,  the  higher,  for  woman.  This  doctrine  of  a different 
morality  for  the  two  sexes  has  led  to  certain  consequences. 
The  State  has  seized  upon  it.  In  defiance  of  the  simplest 
common  sense,  it  has  sought  to  vanquish  certain  contagious 
diseases,  by  putting  one  sex  only  under  surveillance  and  by 
facilitating  the  debauchery  of  the  other.  In  defiance  of  that 
equal  protection  which  our  laws  profess  towards  man  and 
woman  ; in  defiance  of  that  sense  of  honour  which  would 
desire  that  if  any  partiality  were  shown  it  should  be  towards 
the  weaker  of  the  two,  it  is  against  women  only  that  the  police 
of  these  great  cities  exercise  their  power. 

Public  opinion  has  also  availed  itself  of  this  doctrine  (which 
we  assail)  of  a different  code  of  morality  for  the  two  sexes. 
All  of  us,  men  and  women,  fathers  and  mothers,  have  accepted 
it  without  examination.  More  severe  towards  the  consequences 
of  the  sin  than  towards  the  sin  itself,  we  have  declared  that  the 
impurity  of  woman  is  altogether  of  a different  kind  than  that 
of  man  : that  her  guilt  is  far  greater  than  that  of  man.  The 
result  was  easy  to  foresee.  The  purity  required  of  man  has 
been  reduced  to  so  small  a thing  that  we  now  no  longer 
require  it  of  him  at  all.  We  cannot  even  believe  in  the  possi- 
bility of  its  existence.  We  must  renew  our  faith  in  it.  It  is 
our  duty,  we  fathers  and  mothers,  to  take  courage,  to  say  to 
our  sons  that  they  may  no  more  disregard  it  than  their  sisters. 
In  a word,  there  must  be  a revolution  in  opinion.  You  all 
know  how  things  are;  a young  man  seduces  a young  girl,  then 
abandons  her  on  the  road  to  the  Maison  de  Tolerance.  He 
thinks  he  has  atoned  for  all  by  a few  pieces  of  gold.  We  must 
dare  to  say  to  him  that  every  seduction  dishonours  two  people, 
and  that  the  greater  dishonour  is  his  own.  His  victim  yielded, 
perhaps  because  she  believed  his  word,  or  perhaps  because  she 
had  no  work ; alone  in  the  streets  of  our  great  cities,  she  was 
hungry.  Was  he  hungry  when  he  so  basely  betrayed  her? 
The  woman  who  sells  herself  for  a bit  of  finery,  or  even  for 
bread,  is  an  odious  being  who  disgusts  us ; but  let  us  under- 
stand that  there  is  something  more  hateful  still,  and  that  is  the 
man  who  buys  her.  At  present  we  feel  contempt  for  the  woman 
and  indulgence  for  the  man.  We  must  bring  ourselves  to  feel 
pitifully  towards  her  and  sternly  towards  him,  for  he  is  the 
stronger.  We  should  show  indulgence  towards  neither,  but,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  Christ,  show  mercy  towards  both.  Then 
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shall  we  protect  those  exposed  to  danger,  and  hold  out  our 
hands  to  help  those  who  have  fallen.  Then,  also,  prostitution 
will  have  received  a tremendous  blow. 

But  it  is  not  merely  the  toleration  of  vice  which  we  repudiate  ; 
vice  itself  is  our  true  enemy.  Let  us  attack  this  by  every 
weapon  in  our  power.  Evangelisation,  instruction,  economic 
reforms,  and  benevolence  ; of  such  is  our  arsenal ; let  each 
employ  the  weapon  he  can  best  wield,  and  we  shall  soon 
diminish  the  ravages  of  prostitution.  What  we  demand  is 
then  an  advance  in  social  morals.  We  belong,  in  fact,  to  the 
number  of  those  who  believe  in  progress.  We  do  not  under- 
stand this  word  in  the  sense  too  often  given  to  it  at  the 
present  day — in  our  eyes,  not  every  change  is  progress.  But 
we  believe,  nevertheless,  in  the  moral  development  of  hu- 
manity. If  it  would  be  rash  to  affirm  that  individual  man  is 
more  moral  in  the  present  day  than  in  the  days  of  Moses,  it  is 
nevertheless  certain  that  the  moral  principles  of  modern 
society  are  superior  to  those  of  the  ancient  world.  From 
century  to  century  woman  has  gained  a higher  position  ; slavery 
and  serfdom  have  been  unable  to  hold  out  against  eighteen 
centuries  of  Christianity,  and  liberty — this  eminently  moral 
principle — has  become  the  right  of  all.  Jesus  Christ  himself 
proclaimed  this  superiority  of  the  new  moral  code  to  the  old. 
Because  of  the  hardness  of  men’s  hearts,  Moses,  organising 
an  infant  society,  was  compelled  to  tolerate  adultery  and 
polygamy.  Jesus  Christ  did  not  tolerate  them  in  the  new 
humanity  inaugurated  by  Him  ; and  our  civil  laws,  taking  their 
inspiration  from  His  Spirit,  have  vied  with  one  another  in 
professing  that  they  also  would  not  tolerate  them.  It  is 
because  we  believe  in  progress  that  we  are  full  of  hope.  No 
doubt  materialism  disturbs  us,  but  it  does  not  alarm  us, 
because  it  is  founded  upon  an  error.  It  fails  to  recognise,  as 
we  have  seen,  this  admirable  dualism  existing  in  man  ; this 
spirit  encased  in  the  flesh,  which  is  at  once  our  glory  and  our 
responsibility.  It  will  never  satisfy  the  true  aspirations  of 
mankind,  because  it  knows  them  not.  We  believe  in  the 
conquest  of  the  world  by  the  Gospel.  The  Gospel  is  for  us 
the  source  of  morality.  It  is  through  its  triumph  that  we 
expect  the  moral  progress  of  humanity.  You  see,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  that  our  enterprise  is  a great  one.  It  is  a noble 
one,  for  it  is  a struggle  for  the  right.  We  invite  you  all  to  join 
in  this  holy  war.  We  do  so  in  the  name  of  your  sons  and  of 
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your  daughters  who  are  endangered  by  the  actual  state  sof 
things.  We  do  so  also  in  the  name  of  those  moral  principles 
dear  to  our  hearts,  which  are  the  basis  of  our  social  state,  and 
which  we  will  no  longer  allow  to  be  outraged. 


From  the  Inaugural  Address  of 

DR.  PHILLIPE  DE  LA.  HARPE, 


In  the  Section  of  Hygiene. 

* * * * What  ought  to  be  the  Mission  of  Hygiene  in  this 
crusade.  It  is  important  to  define  it.  To  hygiene  belongs  the 
grand  mission  of  maintaining  the  health  of  individuals,  and  of 
nations.  It  teaches  them  what  to  do,  and  what  to  avoid  in 
this  aim.  In  the  question  before  us,  it  has  a triple  part  to 
play.  First,  we  have  to  study  the  influence  which  prostitution 
in  general,  and  which  tolerated  prostitution  exercises  upon 
individuals,  and  upon  nations  ; then  if  the  effects  produced  by 
toleration,  registration,  and  inspection,  are  favourable  or.  other- 
wise, and  finally,  by  what  methods  the  Federation  proposes  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases.  You  all  know  that 
it  is  in  the  name  of  hygiene  that  the  majority  of  the  measures 
in  favour  of  legal  toleration  were  adopted.  It  is  in  its  name 
that  women  of  loose  life  are  enrolled,  imprisoned  in  houses  of 
debauchery,  subjected  to  repeated  inspections,  and  treated  like 
beasts  of  burden.  So  much  for  women.  As  for  men,  they 
are  presented  with  an  article  of  merchandize  stamped  with  a 
medical  and  Governmental  stamp.  Some  even  go  so  far  as  to 
recommend  them  to  use  it.  All  of  these  theses  have  been 
examined  by  capable  hygienists,  and  after  long  and  serious 
study  they  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  none  of  them 
can  sustain  the  light  of  genuine  criticism.  * * * 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  here  upon  the  hygienic 
dangers  of  the  Houses  of  Toleration.  Let  me  note,  en  passant , 
that  the  poor  women  creatures  who  carry  on  their  trade  there 
are  quasi  certain  to  die  a premature  death,  and  that  those  who 
frequent  them,  expose  themselves  to  the  risk  of  infecting  their 
whole  lives  by  a cruel  poison.  All  doctors  are  agreed  upon 
this  point : that  the  best  conducted  sanitary  inspections  will 
never  prevent  cases  of  infection  from  being  possible  and 
frequent.  In  fact,  as  Mireur  says  (page  362),  “After  inspec- 
tion, the  woman,  who  is  in  possession  of  her  permit  to  trade 
freely , may,  between  that  inspection  and  the  next,  officially , and 
under  the  shield  of  the  authorities , as  it  were,  infect  all  the  men 
who  have  relations  with  her.”  The  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits. 
What,  then,  are  the  brilliant  results  which  the  protectionists 
have  to  show  us  in  support  of  their  system  ? Has  there  been 
extinction  or  even  diminution  of  contagious  diseases  in  conse- 
quence of  the  police  measures  adopted  ? This  is  a question 
of  the  highest  importance,  which  we  should  be  able  to  exhaust. 

It  is  important  with  regard  to  this  subject,  to  take  every 
country  separately,  and  to  scrutinize  the  statistics  of  each,  in 
order  to  discover  whether  there  has  been  any  augmentation  or 
diminution  of  syphilis  in  its  army  and  navy,  its  hospitals  and 
dispensaries,  and  among  the  women  of  its  brothels,  its  regis- 
tered and  its  clandestine  prostitutes.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
formulate  by  means  of  exact  figures  what  has  been  the 
influence  of  the  intervention  of  the  police  upon  the  spread  of 
the  evil.  Such  materials  have  been  collected  by  different 
persons  in  England,  in  France,  and  elsewhere.  A laborious  ■ 
investigation  made  by  Dr.  Nevins,  of  Liverpool,  proves  that  in 
England,  since  the  introduction  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  - 
Acts,  contagious  diseases  have  not  diminished  but  increased. 
He  establishes  this  fact  by  the  official  documents.  With  regard 
to  France,  we  have  already  some  documents  in  the  works  of 
Jeannel  and  Lecour.  They  show  us  that  the  results  are  not  as 
encouraging  as  had  been  hoped.  In  Paris  the  number  of 
persons  infected  by  venereal  maladies  may  be  estimated  at 
47,500.  As  to  the  French  army,  the  number  of  venereal 
patients  admitted  into  the  hospitals  was  51  per  1,000  in  1868-9. 
In  1870,  it  was  40  per  1,000.  There  was,  therefore,  a slight 
diminution.  In  Rouen,  on  the  contrary,  from  69  per  1,000  in 
1868-9,  the  proportion  had  risen  to  168  per  1,000  in  1877; 
that  is  to  say,  the  number  of  venereal  patients  had  nearly  tripled. 
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In  Belgium,  the  model  country  of  Regulated  Prostitution, 
the  Police  des  Moeurs  does  not  appear  to  have  achieved  very 
brilliant  results.  We  find,  at  least,  from  Dr.  Jeannel’s  work 
(page  459),  that  in  Belgium,  in  1858,  the  proportion  of  vene- 
real patients  in  the  military  hospitals  was  98  per  1,000  men, 
and  that  in  i860  it  had  fallen  to  72  per  1,000,  while  in  1868-9 
it  had  risen  to  90,  and  in  Brussels  to  95  per  1,000.  Thus  this 
ardent  defender  of  the  sanitary  inspections  admits,  immediately 
afterwards  (page  461),  that : “ One  ends  by  the  conviction  that 
all  our  prophylaxy  is  but  palliative,  and  that  it  is  radically 
impotent,  because  it  does  not  touch  the  source  of  the  evil.” 
One  fact  is  striking  ; it  is  that  of  the  three  forms  of  disease 
which  occupy  our  attention,  it  is  everywhere  the  mildest  which 
1 is  diminishing,  and  this  is  the  form  which  was  most  general 
formerly  among  the  lower  class  of  women.  On  the  other  side, 
the  most  serious  form  of  disease,  that  which  bears  in  it  a subtle 
and  mysterious  life-poison,  appears  to  be  gradually  increasing. 
In  Paris,  judging  from  the  hospital  reports,  the  number  of 
I venereal  patients  does  not  appear  to  have  varied  much  during 
I the  last  ten  years,  but  the  number  of  infecting  sores,  which 
was  formerly  1*15,  is  now  2*1.  This  single  fact  shows  in  what 
| a frightful  proportion  constitutional  syphilis  is  propagated. 
All  classes  of  society  are  more  or  less  threatened  by  it  at  the 
present  day.  And  how  can  men  preserve  themselves  from  it  ? 

| Do  we  not  know  that  it  is  the  registered  prostitutes  by  whom  it 
B is  generally  transmitted?  The  figures  given  even  in  the  work 
i of  M.  Mauriac  himself  show  that  the  cases  of  contagion  are 
I caused  twice  as  often  by  the  registered,  inspected  women,  as 
1 they  are  by  clandestine  prostitutes.  ( Bulletin  Continental , 
1877,  page  66.)  Such,  gentlemen,  are  the  results  of  the  trust 
. reposed  in  the  official  sanitary  inspections.  * * * 

Before  proposing  any  prophylactic  organization,  it  is  neces- 
I sary  to  establish  the  principles  to  be  maintained.  Individual 
I liberty  and  equality  of  the  sexes  are  the  two  first  of  these 
I principles.  They  must  be  respected  wheresoever  it  is  possible. 
Constraint  should  therefore  be  avoided.  I do  not  doubt  that 
we  should  succeed  by  persuasion  as  readily,  or  rather  more 
I readily,  than  we  should  by  force,  in  inducing  either  sick  men  or 
I sick  women  to  submit  to  the  examination  and  treatment  neces- 
sary for  their  restoration  to  health.  Allow  me  to  place  before  you 
I an  idea  of  my  own,  which  I recommend  to  the  attention  of 
those  persons  of  both  sexes  who  are  interested  in  the  present 
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discussions.  You  are  aware  that  numbers  of  women  are  rising 
up  both  east  and  west,  and  devoting  themselves  to  the  .study 
and  practice  of  medicine.  Some  of  these  have  already  gained 
their  degrees  in  our  schools  of  learning,  and  many  are  working 
meritoriously  in  the  field  of  practice.  Their  success  has 
inspired  emulation  in  others,  and  the  number  of  female 
physicians  is  daily  increasing.  Why  should  they  not  have  a 
special  role  in  the  future  in  respect  of  the  question  we  are  dis- 
cussing? Why  should  it  not  be  their  mission  to  study  all 
that  regards  the  diagnosis  and  the  treatment  of  contagious 
diseases  among  persons  of  their  own  sex? 

In  conclusion,  let  us  leave  these  lower  grounds,  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  illumine  by  the  light  of  true  science,  and 
let  us  examine  if  hygiene  or  physiology  offer  any  arguments  for 
the  toleration  of  prostitution,  and  the  endeavour  to  render  it 
less  dangerous  to  the  physical  health. 

Let  us  for  a moment  suppose  an  impossibility  ; that  by  dint 
of  effort,  of  cleanliness,  and  of  inspections,  we  should  succeed 
in  destroying  syphilis  through  the  Police  des  Mceurs , what  shall 
we  have  gained  ? Would  death  no  longer  strike  down  its  victims 
prematurely?  Would  the  health  and  vigour  of  men  remain 
improved  ? No,  gentlemen,  when  we  had  tolerated  vice  on 
every  side,  when  we  had  banished  all  danger  of  contagion,  and 
thereby  sufficiently  favoured  debauchery,  we  should  find  our 
houses  and  our  workshops  peopled  by  beings  more  both 
physically  and  morally  diseased  than  if  syphilis  paraded  the 
streets. 

The  vigour  of  individuals  depends  upon  the  power  of  con- 
quering their  instincts  ; the  vigour  of  a nation  depends  upon 
its  morality. 

Let  Houses  of  Toleration  then  be  closed,  the  Police  des 
Mceurs  abolished,  and  a war  to  the  death  declared  to  prostitu- 
tion. Delenda  Carthago  ! 
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From  a Speech  of 

MRS.  JOSEPHINE  E.  BUTLER, 


in  the  Section  of  Hygiene. 


Mr.  President, — Give  me  leave  to  say  a few  words  upon  an 
aspect  of  the  question  which  is  more  painful  to  us  women  than 
every  other — I mean  the  compulsory  examination.  Speaking 
for  all  the  women  who  are  associated  with  me,  I affirm  that  this 
act,  the  enforced  examination,  is  a tyranny,  an  indecency,  and 
an  infamy.  In  the  name  of  all  women  I denounce  it  before 
God,  and  before  you,  gentlemen,  as  an  offence  to  all  women 
and  to  God.  We  believe  it  to  be  our  solemn  duty  to  say  to 
men,  with  the  utmost  severity  and  indignation,  that  this  act  is 
a sin,  a crime  ; and  dhat  your  efforts  for  the  moralisation  of 
society  will  have  no  success  until  you  have  renounced  your 
present  way  of  thinking  on  this  subject,  and  purified  your  con- 
science from  all  complicity  in  such  an  outrage  upon  woman ; 
upon  the  companion  God  has  given  you,  not  as  a victim  and 
slave,  but  as  a help  and  a counsellor,  equal  with  you.  But 
you  will  tell  me,  that  the  women  upon  whom  you  exercise  this 
shameful  power  are  creatures  who  have  lost  all  modesty — 
I creatures  already  given  up  to  a hideous  vice.  Gentlemen,  I 
! affirm  that  there  are  very  few  of  these  women  who  have  lost 
i all  sense  of  modesty ; but  you  are  bound  to  remember  that  if 
these  women  have  lost  all  sense  of  modesty  we  may  say  the 
: same  of  immoral  men.  Even  if  it  were  true  that  a woman  or 
a young  girl  who  had  once  fallen  into  vice,  induced,  perhaps, 
by  poverty,  or  simply  by  weakness,  had  lost  the  sense  more 
deeply  rooted  than  any  other  which  God  has  implanted  in 
feminine  nature,  even  if  this  were  true,  this  act  to  which  you 
compel  her  to  submit,  would  be  none  the  less  abominable, 
execrable,  criminal.  You  have  no  right,  gentlemen,  to  outrage 
any  woman  whatsoever,  were  she  the  most  guilty,  the  most  fallen, 
the  most  lost  in  the  world.  You  have  no  right  to  extinguish  the 
last  spark  of  womanly  feeling  in  the  prostitute’s  heart,  and  all 
hope  of  that  rehabilitation  which  is  possible  for  the  most  fallen. 
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You  will  say  she  is  a criminal.  If  so,  you  have  a right  to 
punish  her,  to  imprison  her  as  you  do  men  who  are  criminals, 
but  you  have  no  right  to  violate  the  poor  body  of  the  criminal. 
Nothing  can  give  you  a right  to  force  her  to  unveil  the  most 
sacred  part  of  her  physical  nature.  The  torture  of  criminals 
is  abolished  in  all  civilised  countries  : we  regard  the  act  of 
examination  as  a return  to  the  most  execrable  form  of  torture. 

I shall  be  told  that  it  is  impossible  further  to  degrade  women 
already  so  degraded.  I deny  it.  You  do  not  say  this  of  the 
male  prisoners  in  your  prisons,  to  whom  you  grant  every 
possible  means  of  rehabilitation.  But,  suppose  for  a moment 
that  it  is  true  that  you  cannot  further  degrade  a woman  of  this 
description,  I ask  you  what  must  be  the  direct  and  indirect 
effect  upon  the  medical  inspectors  of  the  habit  of  enacting  this 
outrage  day  after  day,  as  well  as  upon  other  men  and  boys 
who  know  too  well  that  this  infamy  is  constantly  practised  for 
the  sake  of  protecting  immoral  men.  * * * 

The  false  judgments  of  society  upon  this  act  of  personal 
violence  imposed  upon  women,  still  envelope  us  like  dense 
and  heavy  clouds  through  which  light  can  scarcely  penetrate. 
It  is  especially  in  these  later  days  that  this  darkness  has  over- 
spread your  conscience.  I have  read  in  a work  by  Baron 
Cuvier  that  he  learned  that  this  outrage  was  practised  upon 
some  women  in  Turkey  : he  speaks  of  it  with  profound  horror, 
as  a sin  against  nature  ; but  you  have  now  so  accustomed  your- 
selves to  this  horror  that  you  speak  of  it  as  if  it  were  a natural 
and  proper  thing,  and  you  have  even  legalized  it.  I am 
answered  that  virtuous  women  sometimes  submit  to  this 
examination.  This  is  quite  a different  thing.  When  a 
respectable  women  asks  the  help  of  a physician  to  cure  her  or 
to  save  her  life,  she  may  voluntarily  submit  to  the  treatment 
necessary  for  that  purpose  without  loss  of  dignity.  The  dis- 
tinction between  such  a case  and  the  compulsory  inspection, 
is  as  abroad  as  the  distinction  between  the  sacred  act  of 
marriage  and  a violation. 

The  French  language  lends  itself  very  readily  to  the  service 
of  false  and  lying  judgments  ; they  call  this  act  of  violence  and 
indecency  la  visite ! the  same  term  they  apply  to  the  examina- 
tion at  the  Custom  House,  or  when  the  doctor  feels  the  pulse 
of  the  sick  No  deception  is  henceforth  possible  upon  this 
subject.  We  women  know  perfectly  well  what  this  examination 
means ; it  is  the  cradle  of  humanity  that  is  defiled  by  this 
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profane  practice.  I repeat  it,  it  is  the  source  of  human  life 
that  you  outrage  thus.  Be  very  sure  that  no  possible  outrage 
that  can  be  inflicted  upon  the  body  of  a man  is  comparable  to 
this  act  upon  the  body  of  a woman.  I hold  the  human  body  a 
sacred  thing,  as  much  in  man  as  in  woman.  Nevertheless  a 
far  deeper  sanctity  surrounds  the  body  of  woman,  because  of 
the  dignity  and  tenderness  of  the  maternal  function.  The 
woman’s  part  in  the  physiology  of  the  race  is  infinitely  higher 
and  of  far  greater  worth  than  the  part  of  the  man.  Women’s 
inferiority  of  strength  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  throughout  the 
generations  their  physical  strength  is  absorbed  in  the  sacred 
functions  of  maternity.  It  is  this  very  weakness,  gentlemen, 
which  entitles  them,  or  rather  which  ought  to  entitle  them,  to 
a personal  reverence  infinitely  higher  than  that  owed  to  men, 
gifted  with  sufficient  personal  strength  to  defend  themselves. 
In  saying  this,  I speak  solely  of  the  physical  and  material  side 
of  the  subject.  I demand  this  reverence  for  the  sake  of  the 
physical  and  material  well-being  of  the  human  race.  Not 
every  woman  is  a mother,  but  in  every  woman,  howsoever  lost, 
resides  the  capacity  of  maternity.  These  maternal  functions 
ought  to  be  profoundly  venerated  by  every  man.  They  ought 
to  be  profoundly  venerated  by  every  man,  not  merely  in  the 
person  of  the  virtuous  woman,  his  mother,  sister,  or  daughter, 
but  also  in  the  person  of  every  creature  that  bears  a woman’s 
form.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  man  that  approaches 
the  sacred,  delicate  and  venerable  nature  of  woman.  Un- 
chastity in  a man  would  not  appear  to  you  a reason  for  allowing 
an  indecent  assault  upon  his  person.  Unchastity  in  a woman 
can  never  give  you  a right  to  forget  the  sanctity  of  her  person  ; 
and  no  law,  order  or  regulation  of  the  police,  no  medical 
practice  which  sanctions  this  indecent  assault,  and  encourages 
this  fatal  blindness  upon  this  subject,  can  ever  be  other  than  a 
moral  crime.  The  man — be  he  a debauche,  a drunkard,  or  a 
high-class  physician  well  paid  by  the  State  for  the  execution  of 
this  outrage — who  thus  violates  any  woman  whatsoever,  violates 
his  own  mother  in  her. 
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From  the  Inaugural  Address  of 

M.  HORNUNG 

In  the  Section  of  Legislation. 

I say  that  the  “ tnaison  de  tolerance  ” constitutes  an  illegal 
derogation  of  common  law,  and  is  a violation  of  principles 
enacted  by  the  State  itself.  In  fact,  on  the  one  hand  the  State 
punishes  incitement  to  debauchery,  at  the  same  time 
making  itself  an  accomplice  by  its  sanction  of  these  houses. 
On  the  other  hand  it  gives  to  the  individual,  and  even  to 
criminals,  certain  guarantees  against  arrest  and  illegal  deten- 
tion. It  affords  its  protection  against  every  attack  that  may  be 
made  on  personal  character — it  punishes  violent  outrages 
against  morality.  Yet  by  the  arbitrary  arrests  of  the  police — 
by  official  registration,  and  by  compulsory  medical  inspection 
of  prostitutes,  it  commits  the  very  acts  it  has  declared  to  be 
criminal.  The  State,  instead  of  aiding  the  return  of  women  to 
a better  life,  surrounds  their  departure  with  every  kind  of 
difficulty,  and  goes  so  far  as  to  permit  their  sequestration. 
When  a girl  has  entered  one  of  these  houses — the  victim  of 
error  or  deceit,  she  can  no  longer  communicate  freely  with  the 
world  outside.  Finally,  the  State  is  the  guardian  of  minors, 
but  it  violates  its  duty  as  guardian  in  allowing  young  girls  to  be 
registered,  and  in  exposing  young  people  of  both  sexes  to  the 
temptations  of  legalised  debauchery. 


From  a Speech  of 

SIGNORA  A.  M.  MOZZONI. 

Ladies  : In  the  sixth  sitting  of  the  Section  of  Legislation, 
the  question  of  the  Recherche  de  la  paternite  was  discussed. 
Upon  this  question  the  greatest  orators  of  our  century  have 
inundated  the  tribunes  of  legislative  bodies,  as  well  as  the 
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offices  of  Commissions  for  the  revision  of  Codes,  with  the 
floods  of  their  eloquence.  Mountains  of  paper  have  been 
covered  with  ink,  and  furious  tempests  have  been  raised  upon 
this  question,  but  women  have  never  yet  been  interrogated 
upon  it.  I may  therefore  be  allowed  to  place  the  question  not 
merely  before  the  men  who  discuss  it  from  head-quarters,  but 
also  before  the  women  who  view  it  from  the  field  of  battle. 

Gentlemen,  we  it  is  who,  up  to  the  present  day,  have 
nourished  your  children  ; we  alone  have  borne  the  conse- 
quences of  your  illegitimate  pleasures.  Your  sons  bear  our 
name  only ; their  heritage  is  from  us  alone.  Mothers  know 
not  cowardice.  Logic  brings  justice  in  its  train,  for  justice  is 
but  logic  in  action — but  when  we  turn  the  pages  of  your  codes, 
we  find  there  neither  logic  nor  justice.  The  mere  existence 
of  a law  pre-supposes  the  principle  of  responsibility.  But  this 
— the  essential,  necessary  basis  of  the  social  Pact — vanishes 
completely  in  the  relations  between  the  two  sexes.  Man,  as 
the  responsible  head  of  the  family,  throws  off  his  responsibility 
by  the  right  of  absence  : as  Seducer,  he  declines  his  responsi- 
bility by  the  lack  of  any  penal  law  : as  Illegitimate  Father,  by 
the  prohibition  of  la  recherche  de  la  patemite, : as  Administrator, 
he  avoids  all  control  by  the  regime  of  a community  of  goods  : 
as  Paramour,  he  escapes  all  the  consequences  of  concubinage  : 
as  Adulterer,  he  reduces  his  own  liability  to  the  most  ridicu- 
lous proportions,  yet  everywhere  pursues  with  his  vengeance 
an  adulterous  wife  : as  Libertine,  he  casts  all  the  remorse  and 
infamy  upon  the  woman,  while  taking  for  his  own  share  only 
the  pleasure  and  the  immunity:  finally,  as  Judge,  he  condemns 
or  absolves  the  woman,  according  to  his  own  exclusive 
point  of  view,  by  a judicial  monstrosity  which  creates  him,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  Law  and  Sovereign,  Judge  and 
Interested  Party.  * * * 


From  a Speech  of 

SIGNOR  NATHAN, 

In  the  Section  of  Social  Economy. 

From  all  these  authentic  documents  it  is  shown  in  the 
clearest  manner  that  not  only  is  the  average  remuneration 
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of  female  labour  in  Italy  insufficient,  but  also  that  the  highest 
rate  of  wage  is  not  enough  for  a woman  to  live  upon.  Sad 
truth  ! Woman  in  Italy  cannot  live  honestly  by  her  work. 
We  ought  to  add  that  the  larger  number  of  women  receive  the 
lowest  wages  indicated,  and  that  the  admitted  average  rate  is 
not  always  a true  one ; it  is  often  fictitious,  because  for  each 
woman  who  earns  two  or  even  three  francs  daily,  there  are 
thousands  who  receive  only  forty  centimes  for  fourteen  hours 
of  work.  The  average,  therefore,  cannot  be  over  one  franc 
seventy  centimes,  and  it  is  only  privileged  women  who  can  hope 
for  regular  work  at  this  rate  of  remuneration.  By  far  the 
larger  number  of  industrious  women  obtain  a precarious 
employment  at  from  thirty  to  forty  centimes  for  their  day’s 
work.  They  are  thus  delivered,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  the 
mercy  of  men,  who  themselves  are  so  poorly  paid,  that  really, 
in  examining  these  things  closely,  one  is  at  a loss  to  imagine 
how  it  is  possible  for  these  people  to  subsist.  The  Chief 
Commission  of  the  Italian  Workwomen’s  Associations  said 
truly,  in  their  Report  on  the  question  of  the  day,  at  their 
Fourteenth  Congress,  “ The  open  sore  of  prostitution  cannot 
be  healed  or  cease  to  injure  mankind,  until  the  means  of  exis- 
tence for  the  working  classes  shall  no  longer  be  uncertain  or 
insufficient.” 


From  a Speech  of 


MR.  STANSFELD, 

In  the  Section  of  Social  Economy. 


* * * All  these  systems,  then,  increase  sexual  vice  among 
women,  and  my  present  argument  is,  that  this  increase  of 
female  prostitution  increases  in  its  turn  their  social  dependence 
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which  is  the  chief  determining  cause  of  prostitution.  This, 
takes  place  in  various  ways,  but  I cannot  now  enter  into  details. 
Taking  the  broadest  view  of  the  question,  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
marriage  and  prostitution  constitute  two  opposing  forces — that 
prostitution  diminishes  the  number  of  legitimate  unions,  and 
postpones  the  date  of  marriage  amongst  men,  thus  increasing 
the  dependence  of  women  under  the  most  dangerous  condi- 
tions. I will  merely  state  on  this  point  what  I can  exemplify 
from  the  experience  I acquired  during  the  exercise  of  my 
official  functions.  I can  show  how  I acquired  the  conviction 
that  prostitution  increases  the  dependence  of  women  by 
lowering  the  rate  of  wages  below  the  minimum  necessary  to 
support  life. 

I was  at  the  head  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  in  England,  and 
had  to  study  the  principles  of  that  administration.  The  relief 
given  to  the  poor  in  England  is  divided  into  relief  given  in 
special  establishments,  and  out-door  relief.  Generally  speaking, 
no  one  enters  the  workhouse  except  in  a case  of  absolute 
necessity,  because  to  do  so  involves  loss  of  liberty  and  all 
chance  of  finding  work  while  there  ; thus  relief  in  this  shape  is 
liberally  offered  without  fear  of  encouraging  mendicity.  The 
case  is  different  with  relief  given  to  the  poor  in  their  own 
homes  : for  if  they  are  able  to  work,  and  are  allowed  to  do  so, 
the  assistance  given  enables  them  to  accept  a less  remuneration 
for  their  labour,  and  tends  to  lower  that  which,  economically 
speaking,  is  called  the  minimum  of  wages,  and  our  economists 
therefore  say,  that  out-door  relief  is  11  a rate  i?i  aid  of  wages” 
The  experience  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  declares,  and  Economic 
Science  admits,  that  this  form  of  relief  does,  in  fact,  diminish 
the  average  of  wages. 

Let  us  apply  these  accepted  doctrines  of  political  economy 
to  the  case  of  prostitution.  The  Papers  that  have  been  read 
in  this  Section  show  that  the  minimum  wages  earned  by  women 
is  not  sufficient  to  support  life ; then  women  who  can  earn  no 
more  than  this,  must  either  die  of  hunger,  or  have  recourse  to 
prostitution  : their  gains  from  this  impure  source  enable  them 
to  accept  lower  wages  for  work,  and  thus  reduce  the  market 
value  of  women’s  work,  or  keep  it  down.  Thus  it  is  that 
prostitution,  like  an  immense,  automatic  system  of  out-door 
relief,  degrades  women,  increases  their  poverty,  and  augments 
that  dependence  upon  men  which  is  the  chief  determining 
cause  of  prostitution.  * * * 
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RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  CONGRESS- 


The  following  are  the  Resolutions  adopted  at  the  five  Sec- 
tions of  the  Congress  : — 

SECTION  OF  HYGIENE. 

1.  — That  self-control  in  the  relations  between  the  sexes  is  one 
of  the  indispensable  bases  of  the  health  of  individuals  and 
communities. 

2.  — That  prostitution  is  a fundamental  violation  of  the  laws 
of  health. 

3.  — Being  convinced  that  the  province  of  Public  Hygiene 
should  not  be  restricted  to  the  surveillance  and  prevention  of 
specific  maladies  which  affect  populations,  we  declare  that  its 
true  function  is  to  develope  all  the  conditions  which  conduce 
to  Public  Health,  whose  highest  form  is  necessarily  included 
in  Public  Morality. 

4.  — The  Section  of  Hygiene  condemns,  in  view  of  their  com- 
plete failure,  all  systems  of  Police  des  Mceurs  whose  object  is 
to  regulate  prostitution.  The  Section  bases  its  condemnation 
on  the  following  amongst  other  grounds,  namely : that  the 
obligatory  surgical  examination  of  women  is  revolting  to  human 
nature  ; that  it  can  only  be  carried  out  in  the  case  of  a certain 
proportion  of  prostitutes ; that  it  is  impossible  to  rely  upon  this 
examination  to  discover  the  most  serious  constitutional  form 
of  venereal  maladies,  or  to  hinder  its  progress  ; and  that,  con- 
sequently, it  gives  a false  guarantee  of  the  health  of  the  women 
who  are  subjected  to  it. 

5.  — The  Section  of  Hygiene  desires  especially  to  see  removed 
all  obstacles  which  at  present  prevent  venereal  maladies  from 
being  as  extensively  treated  as  every  other  form  of  disease  in 
the  hospitals  which  are  controlled  by  municipalities  and  other 
public  bodies,  as  well  as  in  those  which  are  supported  by 
private  liberality. 

6.  — The  Section  of  Hygiene  also  expresses  the  hope  that 
the  ordinary  police  will  strictly  maintain  order  and  decency  in 
the  public  streets,  and  repress  every  public  scandal,  whether 
caused  by  man  or  woman. 
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SECTION  OF  MORALITY. 

1.  — That  impurity  in  men  is  as  reprehensible  as  it  is  in  women. 

2.  — That  the  regulation  of  prostitution  tends  to  destroy  the 
idea  of  the  unity  of  the  moral  law  for  the  two  sexes,  and  to 
lower  the  tone  of  public  opinion  in  this  respect. 

3.  — That  every  system  of  organised  prostitution  encourages 
profligacy,  increases  the  number  of  illegitimate  births,  developes 
clandestine  prostitution,  and  lowers  the  standard  of  public  and 
private  morality. 

4.  — That  the  compulsory  medical  examination  of  women, 
the  basis  of  every  system  of  regulation,  is  an  outrage  on 
woman,  and  tends  to  destroy,  even  in  the  most  degraded,  the 
last  remnant  of  modesty  which  she  may  retain. 

5.  — That  the  registration  of  prostitutes  is  contrary  to 
common  law,  and  to  the  principle  of  liberty. 

6.  — That  in  regulating  vice  the  State  forgets  its  duty  of 
affording  equal  protection  to  both  sexes,  and  in  reality  degrades 
the  female  sex,  and  corrupts  both. 

7.  — That  the  State,  whose  duty  is  to  protect  minors  and 
to  assist  them  in  every  good  effort,  on  the  contrary  incites  them 
to  debauchery,  in  so  far  as  it  facilitates  it  by  regulation. 

8.  — That  in  authorising  immoral  houses,  and  in  raising  a 
reprehensible  trade  to  the  rank  of  a regular  profession,  the 
State  sanctions  the  immoral  doctrine  that  debauchery  is  a 
necessity  for  men. 

9.  — That  it  is  desirable  to  address  an  appeal  to  all  authors, 
editors,  printsellers,  and  booksellers  in  Europe  and  America, 
urging  them  to  lend  no  encouragement  to  the  sale  or  circulation 
of  pictures  or  works  of  a corrupting  tendency. 


SECTION  OF  SOCIAL  ECONOMY. 

Questions  proposed  by  the  President  and  answered  by  the 
Section  : — 

1.  — Are  the  economic  interests,  rights,  and  independence  of 
women  sufficiently  respected  and  guaranteed  at  the  present  day 
by  the  law,  by  opinion,  and  by  the  customs  of  society? — 
Answer  (unanimous).  No. 

2.  — Is  the  continuous  exercise  by  a woman  of  a profession  in- 
volving manual  labour  consistent  with  the  proper  performance  of 
her  domestic  and  maternal  duties? — Answer.  That  depends  upon 
the  profession,  and  the  individual  circumstances  of  the  woman. 
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3- — Is  the  pay  accorded  to  the  manual  labour  of  women 
sufficient  to  satisfy  their  legitimate  wants? — Answer  (by 
majority).  No. 

4.  — (1)  What  are  the  principal  causes  of  the  insufficiency  of 
women’s  wages  in  industrial  occupations?  — Answer  (by 
majority).  The  inequality  established  between  men  and  women 
by  the  law,  the  customs  of  society,  general  ignorance,  and  the 
regulation  of  prostitution. 

(2.)  Is  it  possible  to  remedy  this  inferiority  in  women’s 
wages? — Answer.  Yes,  by  equal  laws,  by  the  improvement  of 
morals,  by  the  abolition  of  regulated  prostitution,  and  by  the 
spread  of  general  and  professional  education  for  women. 

5.  — What  are,  or  will  be,  the  consequences  in  regard  to  the 

economic  and  moral  condition  of  women  of  their  employment 
in  manufactories? — Answer.  The  consequences  will  vary 

according  to  circumstances.  The  Section  considers  that  no 
industrial  employment  should  be  closed  to  women  which  may 
enable  them  by  their  own  labour  to  protect  themselves  from 
want  and  prostitution. 

6.  — Should  Government  interfere  to  protect  the  labour  of 
women  in  factories? — Answer  (with  two  dissentients).  No. 

7.  — What  advantages  can  women  gain  from  the  principles  of 
union  and  co-operation  among  themselves? — Answer  (unani- 
mous). The  same  advantages  as  are  gained  by  men. 

8.  — How  can  women’s  education  be  organised  so  as  to 

contribute  most  effectually  to  the  amelioration  of  their  social 
and  economic  condition  ? — Answer.  By  throwing  entirely 

open  to  women  every  branch  of  education,  and  by  assuring  an 
equal  expenditure  by  the  State  and  by  society  on  the  education 
of  the  two  sexes. 


SECTION  OF  PREVENTIVE  AND  REFORMATORY 

WORK. 

1.  — That  the  ideas  which  are  involved  in  the  system  of  the 
regulation  of  vice  are  entirely  incompatible  with  the  work  of 
the  Rescue  of  women. 

2.  — That  it  is  proved  that  the  Regulation  of  Prostitution  is  a 
great  hindrance  to  the  success  of  works  of  Rescue  and  Refor- 
mation, inasmuch  as  registration  and  medical  examination  are 
opposed  to  all  sentiments  of  feminine  modesty,  which  are 
never  absolutely  extinguished  in  any  woman,  and  inasmuch  as 
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they  render  more  difficult  the  moral  restoration  which  we  can 
and  ought  to  hope  for  in  the  case  of  every  fallen  woman,  how- 
ever abandoned  she  may  be. 

3.  — It  is  desirable  to  have  widely  established  homes,  in 
which  the  system  should  be  as  little  as  possible  of  a penitential 
character,  inasmuch  as  sympathy  and  Christian  love  are  the 
only  efficacious  means  of  rescuing  and  reforming  young  women. 

4.  — It  is  desirable  to  establish  a system  of  intercommunica- 
tion between  all  countries  in  order  to  prevent  the  trading  in 
women  and  girls  for  immoral  purposes,  and  in  order  to  protect 
friendless  women  who  are  seeking  employment  in  various 
countries. 


SECTION  OF  LEGISLATION. 

x. — The  State  has  not  the  right  to  regulate  prostitution,  for  it 
ought  never  to  make  a compromise  with  evil,  nor  to  sacrifice 
constitutional  guarantees  to  questionable  interests. 

2.  — Every  system  of  official  regulation  of  prostitution  in- 
volves the  arbitrary  action  of  the  police  and  the  violation  of 
the  legal  guarantees  against  arbitrary  arrest  and  imprisonment 
which  are  assured  to  every  individual,  not  even  excluding  the 
greatest  criminals.  The  compulsory  medical  examination  of 
women  is  equally  contrary  to  the  Law.  Inasmuch  as  this 
violation  of  the  Law  is  solely  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  woman, 
there  is  made  between  her  and  man  an  excessively  unjust 
distinction ; the  woman  is  lowered  to  the  rank  of  a mere 
chattel,  and  is  placed  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law.  Moreover, 
by  the  regulation  of  vice  the  State  directly  violates  its  own 
penal  law,  which  forbids  incitement  to  debauchery,  by  making 
itself  the  accomplice  of  such  incitement,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
offered  by  the  houses  and  the  women  sanctioned  by  its  own 
authority.  The  State  herein  also  violates  its  duty  of  affording 
protection  to  minors. 

3.  — The  system  does  not  attain  the  object  desired  ; for  regu- 
lation fosters  and  developes  prostitution  instead  of  diminishing 
it.  The  increase  of  clandestine  prostitution  in  the  towns  where 
the  system  exists  suffices  to  show  that  the  regulations  are 
eluded  with  increasing  frequency.  The  developement  of 
venereal  maladies  and  the  number  of  indecent  assaults  in  these 
same  towns  proves  also  that  regulation  does  not  accomplish 
the  desired  results 
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4.  — It  results  from  the  preceding  that  the  State  should 
renounce  the  project  of  pursuing  the  hygienic  aim,  the  more 
so  that  in  this  case  there  is  no  question  of  an  external  danger 
such  as  an  epidemic  menacing  the  general  public  health,  but  of 
a danger  to  which  those  who  expose  themselves  do  so  know- 
ingly and  of  their  own  free  will.  The  State  ought,  therefore, 
to  abandon  the  arbitrary  administrative  procedure,  and  to  recur 
to  Law  alone.  It  should  confine  itself  to  the  protection  of 
minors,  and  to  repressing  by  legal  and  judicial  means  all  that 
is  contrary  to  public  order. 

5.  — The  State  should  continue  to  punish  incitement  to 
debauchery  when  directed  towards  minors  of  either  sex,  and 
should  treat  procurers  with  especial  severity.  It  should  punish 
the  decoying  of  minors  for  immoral  purposes.  It  should  pro- 
hibit every  collective  organization  of  prostitution  by  punishing 
the  offence  of  keeping  an  immoral  house  open  to  the  public, 
and  that  of  letting  apartments  for  such  uses.  An  analogous 
case  is  that  of  gambling  houses,  which  are  prohibited  by  penal 
enactment  in  almost  all  countries. 

We  would  retain  unchanged  the  penal  enactments  concerning 
outrages  on  public  morality,  and  particularly  public  solicitation 
and  indecent  assaults,  and  the  illegal  confinement  and  deten- 
tion of  women,  and  the  decoying  of  those  who  are  under  age. 

6.  — As  to  the  causes  of  prostitution,  from  a legal  point  of 
view,  the  State  might  punish  the  seduction  of  a minor,  when 
that  seduction  has  been  effected  by  means  of  false  pretences. 

A question  which  merits  consideration  is,  whether  the  State 
should  not  re-establish  the  right  of  affiliation  in  those  countries 
where  it  has  been  abolished,  in  order  to  equalise  the  position 
of  the  man  and  the  woman  in  relation  to  their  illegitimate 
children.* 


* Owing  to  the  great  pressure  of  time  at  the  close  of  the  Congress,  and 
to  the  variety  in  the  law  in  this  respect  in  different  countries,  the  Section 
was  unable  to  give  an  exhaustive  discussion  to  this  question ; but  several 
members  of  the  Congress,  after  the  framing  of  this  resolution,  signed  and 
handed  into  the  Bureau  at  the  Public  Meeting  the  following  declaration  : — 
A Congress  which  has,  at  the  outset,  admitted  the  principle  of  the  equality  of 
the  two  sexes  before  the  Law,  has,  in  virtue  of  that  admission,  affirmed  the 
equal  responsibility  of  the  man  and  of  the  woman  in  respect  to  their  illegi- 
timate offspring.  Though  it  may  defer  for  the  present  the  consideration  of 
the  possible  and  practicable  means  of  establishing  the  right  of  affiliation, 
it  has  in  reality  already  admitted  this  principle. 


